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Church Bells. 


Cuvecn Bers, we are told, originated in Italy, growing by de- 
grees out of the cymbals and small hand bells, whic h, from time imme- 
morial, have been used by the Orientals in their religious ceremonies 
These were used in Egy pt at the feasts of the god Osiris, and at 
Athens at the sacrifices of the goddess Cybele. Among Christian 
nations the most important use of Church Bells has ever been that of 
summoning together religious congregations. Prior to their employ- 
ment, runners were engaged for this purpose. Afterwards the striking 
together of small pieces of boards was substituted, hence called sa- 
ered boards, which, to this day, are used by the Catholics during 
Passion-Week and Lent. Then horns, not unlike the well-known 
dinner-horns of our times, were used. ‘These were superseded by 
the drum. Not long since, | was shown, in one of our country vil- 
lages, a drum, which, in days of “auld lang syne,” had been used on 
the Sabbath to summon from their scattered dwellings the solemn- 
visaged Puritans to the house of worship. 1 know not that that old 
drum had ever, by its stirring notes, aroused the flagging zeal and 
courage of warring hosts on the field of battle ; but certain it is, | 
once saw it carried in the van of a sturdy militia company, as they 
tramped onward through the streets of the aforesaid village, each one 
seemingly intent on forming a line by himself, and training on his own 
hook. And there was, in the husky, rattling tones of the old drum, 
that which to my ear spoke of former d: ivs, of a more honorable of- 
fice, and of present disgrace. And ever and anon as the aristocratic 
hell told the hour, from its high station on the church tower, | fancied 
that the notes of the drum swelled to a prouder, firmer tone, as if 


trying to drown the voice of the noisy usurper. But this is a digres- 
sion. 


History informs us, that when Clothair with his “ furious Franks” 
laid sieve to the city of Sens, and had pressed his efforts with so 
much vigor that the inhabitants had given themselves up for lost, Lu- 
pus, Bishop of Orleans, as a last expedient, at midnight ordered the 
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bells in the Church of St. Stephen to be tolled. Slowly and solemnly 
the bells swung to and fio in their “ old grey turrets high,” sending 
their voices through the eity, over the battlements, ito the heart of 
the enemy's entrenchments, and arousing from their slumbers the 
beleagucring hosts. Awe-struck at those strange unearthly sounds, 
they fancied that invisible spirits, leagued for their destruction, were 
sweeping down upon them, and, with one long, wild shout of terror, 
they fled away to the forests, leaving the astonished citizens half crazy 
with joy at the success of their stratagem. 

During the dark ages, Church Bells were made the object of su- 
perstitious veneration, and the practice of baptizing and christening 
them prevailed to a great extent. Indeed, a bell, duly sprinkled and 
crossed with holy water, was considered capable of warding off light- 
ning, of despoiling the tempest of its might, and of purifying the air 
from all noxious tants. Great attention was also paid to their inscrip- 
tions ; a very common one of which was, 


“Funera plingo, fuleura frange, sabbata pango ; 
Excito lentos, di-sipo ventos, pace erucntos,” 


showing that centuries ago their influence in benefitting man was con- 
sidered as no trifling one. And, as L conceive, their utility has not 
diminished since. ‘Though Franklin has invented a more effectual 
method of taming the lightning, and sensible men have ceased to re- 

se confidence in holy water as a cholera preventive, Church Bells 
ieee yet a power to bless mankind. 

Church spires have often been remarked as one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of a New England landscape. ‘They crown the hill- 
tops and adorn the valleys through all the length and breadth of our 
land. And of this feature we, as New Englanders, are especially 
proud. Our Puritan ancestors had carefully noted the intimate con- 
nection there is between the observance of the Sabbath and national 
prosperity, and the erection of their own rude dwellings was but a 
preparatory step to the construction of a church. ‘This was fitted up 
with all the elegance of which their forest life would admit, and 
bells were among the earliest of foreign luxuries introduced into the 
wilderness. Long before the red men had lett our shores for the 
broader hunting-grounds and deeper forests of the west, they had be- 
come familiar with its sound, and superstitiously regarded it as the 
voice of the white-man’s God, calling him up to worship. I have 
often fancied that the sound of the bell, as it echoed through the wild 
woods, starting the deer from his covert and the wild beast from his 
lair, must have fallen on the Indian's ear as an omen portentous of 
evil—as a dirge over the graves of his forefathers, and the death- 
knell of his race. 

We are often told that the Yankee’s home is ubiquitous, that where 
on the face of the earth, wealth is to be gained or sought, there is his 
abode. Grant it. And yet no race of men in the world more ardent- 
ly love the land of their birth than does the New Englander. In 
whatever corner of the globe you meet him you find him ever singing, 
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“ Dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood.” And among 
all the remembrancers of home and home scenes, none has a greater 
power than the sound of the “ Chureh-going bell.” It is to him what 
the notes of the bag-pipe are to the Highlanders, or the Ranz des Vaches 
to the dwellers on the Alps. It reminds him of sunny hours far 
back in the past, ere manhood's cares had traced their furrows on his 
brow, ere the fever of life had inflamed his veins and his heart had 
grown weary of its tumultuous raging. It speaks to him of rest, not 
only of a temporary rest for his aching limbs, fromthe weariness of 
earth, but of an eternity of rest for his toil-worn spirit when the la- 
bor’s of life are ended. It tells him of a home where, once returned, 
he * shall go no more out forever.” ‘Thoughts like these fall soothingly 
on his spirit, and give him a new energy with which to battle the trials 
of life, 

I remember reading of a New Englander whose fortunes led him 
away to the heart of an African desert. From morning till mid-da 
he had toiled on his weary way over the burning sands, while a tropi- 
cal sun gleamed fiercely down from a brazen sky. At last strength 
failed, his blistered feet refused their burden, and he sunk despairingly 
down to die. A dreamy stupor came over him, and with it came a vis- 
ion of his boyhood’s home. A quiet country village embosomed 
among the green hills of his fatherland rose up to view. ‘The sun 
looked smilingly out from the clear heavens—the feathered tribes re- 
joicing in his light, were pouring forth their tuneful notes through all 
the leaf-clad forest, and the lowing herds were grazing quietly alon 
the sloping hill-sides. ‘The hour of service had nearly arrived a 
the villagers were gathering in silence about the house of prayer. 
At length the bell in the tall steeple swung slowly on its axis, and 
the next moment its clear tones rung out on the passing breeze. ‘That 
old Church Bell! How sweetly and familiarly fell its notes on the 
ear of his excited fancy! How thrilled they along every nerve and 
fibre of his exhausted frame, filling his heart with a strange, wild rap- 
ture, and pouring a flood of excited recollections on his memory! 
When he awoke to consciousness, they were still sounding on his ear, 
and tears, which all his misfortunes could not wring from him, were 
streaming down his cheek. He arose with new strength in his limbs, 
and fresh courage in his heart, and eventually succeeded in reachin 
once more that dear-loved home, and sitting again within the aa 
of that old Church Bell, which he resolved never again to leave. 

Who that from infancy has dwelt beneath the shadow of a country 
church, has never learned to love its voice? Whose ear is so dull 
that he finds no music in its notes’ Whose heart so hard as not to be 
afected by it? Ah, 1 envy him not, for he is a stranger to some of 
the purest and noblest sensibilities of our nature. He who can grow 
up amid such influences as surround him in all of our country villages, 
and yet conceive no attachment for the bell, whose voice weekly in- 
vites him to lay aside the cares and vexation of life, and join with his 
fellow mortals, in contemplating the attractions of a better world than 
this; must possess a spirit more insensible than | could ever wish 
mine to be. Sabbath after Sabbath for many years has that old bell 
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summoned to the sanctuary the worshipers of God, and yet its tone 
is as full and clear as when it first sounded there. And in obedience 
to that summons have the villagers gathered around the house of pray- 
er. [tis a motley multitude for our bell is no distinguisher of persons, 
Its echoes reach alike the lordly mansion of wealth and the lowly 
cottage by the wayside. ‘There is the old man of hoary locks and 

alsied limbs, whose visits to the sanctuary are well-nigh over. He 
“ lived on year after year, ull he is alone in his generation, and like 
that decayed oak on the mountain, the next blast will prostrate him in 
the dust. There is the middle-aged man, with his family around him. 
Gladly he hails the Sabbath after the toils of the week, as an antitype 
of that rest which he hopes to gain when life’s fitful fever is over. 
Youth, buoyant with hope, and prattling childhood, too, are there, 
The proud Pharisee sits side by side with the humble follower of the 
“contemned Nazarine,” and wealth and poverty pass up the same con- 
secrated aisle. ‘The high and low, the rich and poor, meet and bow 
together around one common altar. And thus should it ever be, It 
is passing strange that the distinctions of earth should ever separate 
the disciples of Him who, while discharging his earthly mission, had 
not where to lay His head. [tis strange that travelers on the same 
high way, bound to the same destination on the same errand, and hav- 
ing a common interest, should be kept so far asunder by the trifling 
accident of birth or fortune. 

One sunny morning a few months since, thousands of bells rang out 
a glad and merry peal all over our Union. It was not the Sabbath, 
for the sound of busied multitudes was heard in all our streets. No 
general conflagration had broken forth, sweeping away in its march 
our cities and hamlets, and leving in their places a smouldering mass 
of ruins. No foreign foe was ruthlessly invading our territories and 
scattering around lim desolation and death. Nor yet was it a peal of 
victory, blinding its notes with the orphan’s wail, and the widow's 
moan, announcing that our arms had been triumphant abroad, and that 
the blood of hundreds of our enemies was fattening the soil. No, 
none of these. It was the anniversary of the birth of our Nation's 
liberty. ‘That peal reminded us that seventy-three years ago that 
very day, in the State House at Philadelphia, a little band of freemen, 
unterrified by the hideous form of tyranny which frowned in upon them, 
stood up, and in the face of all men declared that these states were, 
“and of a right ought to be, free and independent.” We were also 
reminded that those noble spirits with almost all their coadjutors had 
passed away from this earth, and that upon ourselves devolves the 
responsibility of transmitting to posterity, undiminished and unimpair- 
ed, the inheritance they left us, and which they periled their all to 
gain. And shall we do this’ Then let our Church Bells sound on, as 
Sabbath after Sabbath passes by, tll we become a nation in which 
Sabbath-breaking is unknown. 

There is another circumstance that tends to increase our attachment 
to our bell, and that is, its use in paying the last honors to our depart- 
ed friends. There seems to be a peculiar appropriateness in its use 
on such occasions. It summons us together on the Sabbath, that we 
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may learn to die, and why should not its voice attend our bodies to the 
vrave’ | have read graplie descriptions of burials at sea, where the 
mariner, * uncoflined and unknelled,” sunk down with a sullen plunge 
to his cheerless resting-place among the slimy tenants of the “ coral 
caves of ocean.” Henceforth, 


“The white foam of waves shall his winding sheet be, 
And winds in the midnight of winter his dirge.” 


There is sublimity in the idea of a buriallike this. It is grand and 
awful to think of the long journey of the corpse down into the deep 
sea-caverns—of its rest there, as centuries roll away, while, far, tar 
above it, the tempest is raging in its wrath and goading to madness 
the foaming billows, as they surge in their might along, or, while the 
winds have sunk to sleep and naught rufiles the placid breast of old 
vcean save the dip of the sea gull’s tireless wing. But with all the 
sublimity of the scene, there seems to be something wanting. [| miss 
the solemn measured knell, nor can the roar of the © mournful sounding 
sea” supply the deficiency. 

| have read of burials onthe battle-field, where the hero, who had 
fallen amid the smoke and din of conflict, was consigned to his grave 
with all warlike honors. 


“No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud they wound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


The bugle’s wailing note blended mournfully with the steady beat of 
the mutiled drum, and the cannon’s roar died sullenly away in echoes 
among the distant hills. I have often pictured to myself a scene like 
this, and thought it would be glorious thus to die; but to be buried thus, 
oh, no. [| would wish for weeping friends to follow my funeral train, 
and sing a parting hymn above my grave. And more than all, | would 
wish for that old Church Bell to toll my funeral knell. 

I have seen burials in the crowded city, where the funeral process- 
ion, attracting from the selfish multitude but a single glance—a tran- 
sient inquiry, or a word of wonderment, as the passer-by learned that 
the deceased was his next door neighbor; moved slowly on through 
the crowded thoroughfare, till it entered the city of the dead, and 
“earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” concluded the earthly 
sojourn of a soul. No bell uttered it notes of admonition to the living, 
as the dead was thus passing away, and the din and tumult of business 
sounded steadily on. And Ste the idea of a burial in the beauti- 
ful cemetry, among the wealthy and honored of the earth, was pleas- 
ant, yet I could not wish that my departure from their midst should be 
so lightly heeded by my fellow beings. I would rather that that old 
Church Bell, whose sound was among the first that attracted 
my infantile attention, and has since become as familiar to my ear as 
a household, word should announce to the thoughtful villagers, that 
another wearied mortal has paid the “ debt of Nature,” and teach them 
thus the great lesson of human frailty. D. N.Y. 
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LET US PRAY. 


Let us Pray. 


Ou! let us pray!—when life's sweet joy is young— 
The free soul dwelling ‘mid Earth's blessed dreams ; 

Pray !—when the rainbow light which Hope hath flung 
Ix wildering the spirit with its beams, 

Pray !—when the erring heart we earthward stray, 
And the mind's wealth would to wild hopes be given; 

When Pride would sport with Passion, let us pray 
That the heart's wayward love be turned to Heaven. 


There are, within the soul, mysterious strings, 

That thrill with witching, sweet, impassioned notes ; 
A dream of Earth to them Earth's music brings, 

With holy thought Heaven's rapturing music floats. | 
The spell that chains the heart in Beauty's blush, 

The glances that through drooping lashes play, 


The radiant forms that pass in Youth's bright flush, ) 

Are, ah! too much of Earth, Then let us pray. 

Il. 

Pray—that the gorgeous loveliness of Earth ! 
May bring high thoughts to sweep those magic strings ;— 

That tones, which have from rosy lips their birth, | 

May rise beyond the flight of eagles’ wings ;— ' 

That wooing winds, which rove without control, 

And sweet, low murmurs from waves’ gushing spray, ] 

May wake those heavenly voices in the soul | 

That echo to the stars.—Thus let us pray ! ! 

] 

IV, 

To conquer is sublime. It is sublime 

To send stern Thought as messenger to Will. t 

Those heart-chords vibrate music's sweetest chime, 

When Mind bids raging Passion—* Peace, be still!” | 

Aye !—that high power is god-like—to control t 

Those unchained elements, and mind's proud sway . 

In fellow-man !—'tis grand to bid the soul 


Heavenward for aye! For this strength let us pray. 
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ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


Ernest fMlaltravers.* 


No writer of fiction, living or dead, has been so much misrepresent- 
ed as Bulwer. Pulpits, coteries, reviews have exclaimed against him 
as a corrupter of morals, and an inculeator of the most dangerous sen- 
timents. Young people are warned in the most solemn manner against 
his works. Bigoted illiberality does not scruple to include all who 
read and defend his books, in the same category with their author. 
From all this we must conclude that Bulwer is either a very wicked, 
or a very ill used man. 

Whether in common with the mass of English aristocracy he may 
not have vices, we certainly cannot say. [t is possible that the char- 
ges alleged against him by Lady Bulwer may have had some founda- 
tion in truth. But an English court of Justice—and it is notorious how 
favorable the legal decisions of the English nation are towards the 
gentler sex—could not admit her claims, or recognize their truth. And 
were her complaints founded on reality, we see no reason to judge 
our author’s writings by his former life. Men do not so judge the 
works of Bacon, of Shakespeare, or of Solomon. It matters little 
that the philosopher dabbled in treason and bribery, that the poet rob- 
bed preserves and broke the game laws, or that the Jewish king wor- 
shiped the foul duties of his thousand idolatrous wives, provided the 
Novum Organum and the Moral Maxims are sound, the tragedies vir- 
tuous and ennobling, and the Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs good 
scripture. ‘That the waters of a poisoned fountain cannot be other- 
wise than poisonous, may be a tolerable metaphor, but we submit that 
falsified as it is by numberless illustrious examples in History, it can 
have no weight in the case before us. 

Neither ought a writer's more matured works to be estimated by the 
crude efforts of his youth. ‘There have been several criticisms, or rather 
condemnations of Bulwer’s novels, in our Reviews and Magazines, and 
all without exception have been especially unmerciful against Falk- 
land, a book written in bad imitation of the Sorrows of Werter, and 
long since heartily disowned by its author. We have observed also that 
Paul Clifford is hardly dealt with, because the hero finally finds re- 
fuge in America; Pelham and Devereux, because, unlike Hannah 
More's Corlebs, they are not sermons, as if people expected novels 
should be ; and the work before us, chiefly, we imagine, because it was 
written by Bulwer. Had it been Sir Walter Scott's, we know that 
critics would have been as loud in their praises, as they now are in 
their condemnations, of the moral. As might be expected, the nov- 
els, the poems, and the historical works of this admirable writer and 
rend classical scholar, are avoided by many who might well profit 
by the intellectual stores he has so earnestly set forth to the world. 


* Ernest Maltravers, a novel. Alice, er the Mysteries, a sequel to Ernest Maltra- 
vers, By the author of “Pelham,” “ Zanoni,” “ Night and Morning,” &c. New 


York; Harper & Brothers. 
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We said scholar, because he bears this reputation in England, 
where it is a distinction earned only by labor and genius. ‘The vari- 
ous extracts from the Attic and Roman Muse interspersed throughout 
his works, show alike his profound knowledge of the classics, and his 
thorough appreciation of their beauties. If any of our over-scrupul- 
ous readers can venture to pass atitle page that bears the name of the 
author of the Disowned and Eugene Aram, they will find in Bulwer's 
Athens, one of the most splendid efforts of modern scholarship, and an 
eloquent tribute to classic greatness. 

It savors strongly of prejudiced ignorance that American readers 
prefer the monthly drivellings of James, the lawless and chaotie fie- 
tions of the Bells, the periodical manities of Arthur, Ingraham, and 
Harry Hazel, to the pure, strong English of the author of Ernest 
Maltravers. Yet we venture to say that Forest Days, and Wuther- 
ing Heights, and Captain Kidd, and the Beautiful Cigar Girl, each tind 
ten readers where Alice finds one. If people on principle abstain 
from novel reading altogether, we can only wonder at their scruples: 
but where they choose stupidity, harmless only by its exceeding weak- 
ness, in preference to genius which they have only heard calumniated, 
we cannot refrain from the strongest possible surprise at such utter 
and wilful perversion of taste and judgment. Bad novels are even 
worse than bad poetry, and it seems that we have safely escaped Sa- 
tan and the Columbiad, just in time to be confronted by Love and 
Pride, and the False Heir. 

The work before us, for although published in two distinct sets of 
volumes, it is one in plot and execution, claims to be, in the author's 
own words, “ the most matured and comprehensive of his works of fic- 
tion.” And it is partly for this reason that we have selected it. For 
we are convinced that it combines in an unusual degree, Bulwer's 
imagination with Bulwer’s philosophy. It is written to inculcate a 
moral, to explain the mysteries of life, to develop human character. 
We shall not epitomize the tale for our readers, for doubtless many 
are already familiar with it, and all would prefer it as written by its 
author, to a scanty abridgment in the few columns to which we are 
limited. It is our privilege that we are not thus constrained to make 
an abstract of the narrative, but can dwell just as much, or just as lit- 
tle as we please, on any part of it. 

As the title of the work implies, the hero is Maltravers, the man of 
genius and energy, tried ina fiery ordeal of temptation, disappointed in 
a friend, and at last triumphant in a stern principle of honor and mor- 
ality that had been his support for years. Maltravers, the ardent and 
enthusiastic scholar fresh from the noble university of Gottingen, is 
very different from Maltravers, the secluded author; yet the change is 
so natural and so gradual that we recognize its truth at once. His 
youthful dreams of love and poetry are interrupted, are broken: his 
Alice is lost to him, his father’s death severs him for a time from the 
world, and torn by emotion, shattered by terrible visions of impend- 
ing judgment, the youthful poet bids fair to realize the effect of a 
gloomy enthusiasm. Roused from these morbid dreams he becomes 4 
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traveler. And it is after years of wandering in the far East, among 
the children of the desert, the Moslem and the idolater, that we find 
him by the lake of Como, a man now of fixed and stern purpose, a 
man listening attentively to his own thoughts, yet reverencing the ad- 
vice and impassioned argument of forerunners in the paths of litera- 
ture, a man inflexibly resolved to live in all honor, justice, and lofty 
morality. Never does he deviate from this path, as citizen, as author, 
as statesman. Tle is forced, and the fiction here is a sublime truth, 
to encounter the combined power of dishonesty, low cunning, temp- 
tation, and party malice: and doomed to see the woman of his love 
torn from him by the horrible fraud of a personal and jealous enemy, 
the curtam falls in gloom over the first part of Ernest Maltravers. 
And brought so far on his journey the reader involuntarily exclaims, 
is this justice? Where is the triumph of right?) Where the punish- 
ment of crime? But courage unto the end! Beyond the cloud ap- 
pear the first dawnings of a brighter day. Reward and recompense 
are at hand. 

The character we have partially sketched may seem too marked 
and lofty for every day life. Such stern principles may be regarded 
as almost unparalleled. We need only turn a step then, and we re- 
cognize in Lumley Ferrers the very model and transcript of a wily, 
astute, and completely unprincipled politician, However well he may 
be matched at home and abroad in the two former particulars, in the 
last item of character, he has many compeers, such as we need not 
go bevond the seas to find. 

‘To say that he is the most perfect portrait Bulwer ever drew, would 
he to arrogate much to our own judgment ; and yet we know not where 
to turn, either in the works of our own author, or of any other, for 
such an accurate and complete delineation of an intriguer and a place- 
man. It would seem as if Bulwer had compared the lives of many 
Doddingtons, and Castlereaghs, and Cannings, to eliminate such a 
compound of political subserviency, political dishonesty, and polit- 
cal talent. Nor is the picture overstrained. He is drawn as a leading 
man, and there are many as low, numbers as low and as unprincipled, 
and more than one as low, as unprincipled, and as clever. Were we 
more conversant with English politics, we should not fail to observe 
that men who unite the qualities just mentioned, are not yet out of aec- 
tive demand, or active service, in the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons. It has been said that the portraiture is a satire aimed at 
a prominent man in parliament; whether this be so or not, it is to be 
conjectured that not a few who have risen in the state, might very 
well see their own faces in the mirror of Lumley Ferrers. 

The manner in which he rises from step to step towards the goal 
of his ambition, is clearly and forcibly described. Although not an 
cloquent and impassioned orator, he is a ready, apt, keen, sarcastical, 
logical debater. Possessing litte moral sense, he apes candor and 
fairness, and is the first to complain of any breach of good faith in 
others. But enough now of his public life. He ts a principal char- 
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episode of Florence Lascelles, that our eyes are fully opened to his 
real character. We offer no apology to our readers for dwelling a 
short time on this highly-wrought pieture. . 

Florence, it seems, is an heiress, and Lumley Ferrers’ cousin. He 

is about to press his suit for her hand, when he sees that her heart is 
re-occupied, that she has bestowed her affections upon Maltravers, 
Sefore Maltravers had known her true nobleness of heart, he had 
freely expressed his opimion of her in a letter to Castrucci, an ac- 
quaintance of Florence, and a friend of Perrers. Now ts the ume of 
vengeance for the bitterly disappointed rival. He° procures the letter 
from Castruccio, lie changes the date, he alters several important 
words; and the treacherous missive is put into the hands of Florence. 

“ Florence seized and rapidly read the fatal and garbled document ; 
her brain was dizzy—her eyes clouded—she was sick and giddy 
with emotion, but she read enough. ‘This letter was written then in 
answer to Castruceio's of last night; it avowed dislike of her char- 
acter—it more than hinted the mercenary character of his feelings, 
Yes, even there, where she had garnered up her heart, she was not 
Florence, the lovely and beloved woman; but Florence the wealthy 
and highborn heiress. ‘The world which she had built upon the faith 
and heart of Maltravers crumbled away at her feet.” 

Shortly after comes the dreaded meeting. 

* Florence stirred not to weleome him. He approached, and took 
her hand; she withdrew it with a shudder. 

‘Are you not well, Florence ” 

‘1 am well, tor | have recovered.’ 

‘What do you mean—why do you turn from me ” 

Lady Florence fixed her eyes on him; eyes that literally blazed— 
her lip quivered with scorn, 

‘Mr. Maltravers, at length I know you. | understand the feelings 
with which you have sought a union between us. O God, why was 
I thus cursed with riches—-why made a thing of barter and merchan- 
dise, and avarice, and low ambition’? ‘Take my wealth, take it, 
Mr. Maltravers, since that is what you prize. Heaven knows [| can 
cast it willingly away, but leave the wretch whom you long deceived, 
and who now, wretch though she be, renounces and despises you.’ 

‘Lady Florence, do | hear aright? who has accused me to you” 

‘ None, sir, none.—I would have believed none. Let it suffice that 
T am convinced that our union can be happy to neither; question me 
no further, all intercourse between us is forever over.’ 

* Pause,’ said Maltravers, with cold and grave solemnity— another 
word, and the gulf will become unpassable. Pause.’ 

‘Do not,” exclaimed the unhappy lady, stung by what she consid- 
ered the assurance of a hardened hypocrisy, ‘ do not affect this haughty 
superiority, it dupes me no longer. | was your slave while I loved 
you, the tie is broken—I am free, and | hate and scorn you. Mer- 
cenary and sordid as you are, your baseness of spirit revives the dif- 
ferences of ourrank. Uenceforth Mr. Maltravers, | am Lady Florence 
Lascelles, and by that title alone will you know me—begone, sir" 
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‘Mark me, Lady Florence Lascelles, said) he very calmly, *you 
have now said what you can hever Tee all. Were vou my wife, the 
mother ot my chil Ire n, wer these the first words of insult that after 
long and devoted vears of wedded life you had ever uttered, such 
words would ever suflice to annihilate all love, and all remembrance 
but of themselves. Neither in man nor woman did Ernest Maltravers 
ever forget or forgive a sentence which accused him of dishonor, 1 
bid you farewell forever, and with my last words | condemn you to 
the darkest of all dooms—the remorse that comes too late.’ 

Slowly he moved away, and as the door closed upon that towering 
and haughty form, Florence already lt that his curse Was working 
to its fullillment. She rushed to the window, she caught one last 
glimpse of him as his horse bore him rapidly away. Ah! when shall 
they meet again ’ 

When again Florence meets Maltravers, it is only to renew peace 
and love, and to die. ‘The fraud was disclosed, the treache ‘Ty man 
fest, but the proud woman's heart and health were broken, and the 
portals of the grave were for her thrown open. Yet in her last days 
of life all was light and serene joy, and with exulting visions of the 
future, she points to Maltravers the onward path of honor. 

“And oh, then, how Florence loved him; how far more lux- 
urious in its grateful and clinging fondness was that love, than the 
wild and jealous fire of their earlier connection. Her character, as is 
often the case in lingering illness, became imealeulably more gentle 
and softened down as the shadows closed around it. She loved to 
make him talk and read to her, and her ancient poetry of thought 
now grew mellowed, as it were, into religion, which is indeed poetry 
with a stronger wing. ‘There was a world beyond the grave ; there 
was life out of the chrysalis sleep of death ; the ‘y would yet be uni- 
ted. And Maltravers, who was asolemn and intense believer in. the 
Great Hope, did not neglect the purest and highest of all the fountains 


of Solace.” 


“ Yes, that name was the last she uttered; she was evidently con- 
scious of that thought; for a smile, as her voree again faltered, ¢ 
sweet smile and serene, that smile never seen but on the faces of the 
dying and the dead, borrowed from a light that is not of this world, 
settled slowly on her brow, her lips, her whole countenance ; still she 
breathed, but the breath grew fainter; at length, without murmur, 
sound, or struggle, it passed away; the head dropped from his bosom— 
the form fell from his arms—all was over.” 

The second part, or Alice, opens brightly and cheerfully, We 
have almost forgotten the dark cloud under which we closed the for- 
mer volume. Ferrers appears again, so cheerful, so winning, and so 
witty, that we are strongly tempted to forget his deep-dyed villainy. 
Were it not that by an occasional withdrawal of the veil, the author 
shows us his bad, black heart in all its hideousness, we should con- 
sider Bulwer in this case deserving of those censures so liberally 
heaped upon him. But he is faithful to his purpose ; and we believe 
Lumley Ferrers will tind no adinirers or imitators, 
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The plot on which we have entered is more intricate, the charac. 
ters less numerous, and consequently more fully developed, than in 
Ernest Maltravers. Occasional glimpses are caught of Alice, through 
a dim, rustling curtain of beautifying folds, in a charming — 
of purity and melancholy. She appears for a moment, to vanish the 
next; and it is only through the medium of the banker's daughter, 
that we become much acquainted with her thoughts. Conspicuous in 
her character we recognize what Wordsworth so beautitully styles 


“The still, sad musie of humanity.” 


Fascinating as she would have been, did we see more of her, there 
is an irresistably attractive charm in her pure and unaffected modesty, 
in her secluded retirement, in her quiet love of books, and her unos- 
tentatious acts of benevolence. She is a being of soul, without spot 
or blemish, and perhaps she is wisely left more to the suggestions of 
our imagination, and less to pen and ink. 

Nobody can help laughing at the prettinesses and conceits of Car- 
oline Merton, and at the pompous good nature of her clerical father. 
Lively, gay, with pliant of atinge of playful raillery and sportive 
malice to raise her from the level of fashionable feminine insipidity, 
she sets off admirably the more retiring qualities of her friend Evelyn. 
She says many smart things, and we all the while feel that she per- 
fectly well appreciates her own cleverness. She does not pretend to 
be particularly modest, in fact is considerable of a coquette, but then 
she is an eldest daughter, and has been brought forward, so we ex- 
cuse itall. Perhaps we should take back that word “ excuse,” for no 
one blames the gentler sex for just as much coquetry as they may wish 
to assume. In fact, when we see young ladies, whether from a par- 
ticular abhorrence of coquetry, or from certain overstrained ideas of 
decorum, repelling the enemy at all points with frigidly monosyllabic 
yes-sirs and no-sirs, or from a highly laudable desire not to be too 
brilliant, checking all enthusiasm into silly precision, we are tempted 
to wish they were coquettes, jilts, romps, any thing in short but what 
they are. The rugygeder half of creation likes to see fun, and life, 
and energy, and animal spirits manifested in the gentler half, and 
though it may deem fox-hunting, and trout-fishing, and skating, and 
wicket, a little out of place with the fair, surely considers it better 
than a monotonous life on parlor carpets. We think much more of 
Fanny Kemble Butler riding @ la Disbrow over the mountains of 
Berkshire, than of a very properly reserved miss, with the latest im- 
proved lisp. In the latter there is insipidity, even to fourth proof ; in 
the former there are high health, high spirits, and the inspiration of 
the Shakespeare Readings. But we must leave the lively Caroline 
to her flirtations and Arab ponies, and turn to the final winding up of 
our story. 7/7/44 

A terrible doom is in store for the unprincipled statesman. Post 
after post has been reached and passed by; the summit of his ambi- 
tion is at hand, and intrigue and corruption seem about to triumph. 
Had it been so consummated, the moral of our tale would have been 
written in water. But the hero of fraud meets his death by the hands 
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of a long-forgotten accomplice in the tragedy of Florence, who, goaded 
by conscience, had dogged his steps with all the cunning and perti- 
nacity of unconquerable mania, 
of Lumley Ferrers. 

Alice and Maltravers have again met. Her matchless constancy is 
crowned with its appropriate reward. And in the deep treasures of 
lus long-garnered affection, she beholds once more that haven in which 
she can unhesitatingly deposit her heart. Under the poreh of that 
cottage, hallowed by the recollections of years of tranquil sadness, she 
listens to the sincere and burning words of her eloquent lover, on whose 
lips she had hung in the less stainless days of old. 

“*More! oh! immeasurably more than in our youngest days,’ cried 
Maltravers with fervent passion, ‘more fondly, more revere ntly, more 
trustiully than T ever loved living being! Here have | found that 
which shames and bankrupts the ideal! Here have I found a virtue, 
that, coming at once from God and Nature, has been wiser than all my 
false philosophy, and firmer than all my pride. You, cradled by mis- 
fortune ; your childhood reared amid scenes of fear and vice, which, 
while they scared back the intellect, had no pollution for the soul ; 
your very parent, your tempter and your foe ; you, only not a miracle 
and an angel by the stain of one soft and unconscious error; you, 
alike through the equal trials of poverty and wealth, have been des- 
tined to rise above all triumphant, the example of the sublime moral 
that teaches us with what mysterious beauty and immortal holiness, 
the Creator has endowed our human nature when hallowed by our 
human affections, You alone sutlice to shatter into dust the haughty 
creeds of the Misanthrope and Pharisee! And your fidelity to my 
erring self has taught me ever to love, to serve, to compassionate, to 
respect the community of God's creatures to which—noble and eleva- 
ted though you are—you yet belong.’ 

“Tle ceased, overpowered with the rush of his own thoughts. 
And Alice was too blessed for words. But in the murmur of the sun- 
lighted leaves—in the breath of the summer air—in the song of the 
exulting birds, and the deep and distant music of the heaven-surrounded 
seas, there went a melodious voice that seemed as if Nature echoed 
to his words and blessed the reunion of her children.” 

But we have not exhausted the book, in the narrative. Beautiful as 
this is, itis but the golden rings through which pass, and around 
which circle, the web and fabric of the gifted author's philosophy. ‘To 
elucidate and compress a portion of this philosophy is now our present 
purpose, and we shall endeavor to fulfill our task with all possible 
brevity. 

It is easy to see that Bulwer is an optimist, although certainly not 
to the full extent. With Channing, and Priestly, and Theodore Par- 
ker, he believes that there is much more good inherent in man, than 
was allowed by Calvin, and Cotton Mather ; that the mind enlightened 
by the truths of that religion which is first pure, then peaceable, will, 
swerve as it may for awhile, generally turn with increasing faith 
and ardor towards obedience to the laws of Conscience and Deity. 


We can shed no tears over the grave 
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Men too often for a single wrong act, treat the offender as a forfeit to 
society, and willfully shut their eyes to years of morality. The amia- 
ble Mrs. Leslie acts in direct opposition to this last named course, takes 
the homeless and erring Alice to her own root, and we recognize in 
this the true prineiple of benevolence. ‘The rapid increase of charity 
and toleration and liberal sentiment in our day, may make this princi. 
ple neither new or striking; but it would have seemed so to our fa- 
thers. Weare making rapid strides in the great doctrines of human- 
ity, and those who have aided in ineuleating them by homilies or fic- 
tions, may rightly claim our praise. We should not act the village 
gossips against Squire Allworthy. 

Unless Bulwer is exceedingly insincere, and we have most positive 
evidence in his public life to the contrary, we fecl confident, after 
reading Ernest Maltravers, that he has a profound sympathy with the 
mass. When we are undecided whether the youthful poet will be- 
come enthusiast or Sybarite, it is the voice of Montaigne that urges 
him to write and act for the people. And in Montaigne speaks the 
author. Banish contempt for your fellow-man, however low and un- 
taught. Feel that by raising one individual from stupid indifference 
to noble ambition, you have kindled a train of good that will burn and 
spread while the world stands, whose influence will be felt on the dis- 
tant shores of Eternity. Whether you write or speak, express and 
utter your own free thoughts, untrammeled by fear and unbiased by 
foreign prejudice. Exert your intellectual powers to the utmost; 
your works may be a present good to society; at any rate they will be 
a legacy to posterity. Such, imperfectly condensed from pages where 
every word is full of meaning, is the advice ; we can not forbear quo- 
ting a few words of the answer : 

“ De Montaigne, your words have cleared away a thousand doubts 
and scruples. ‘They have gone right to my heart. For the first time 
I understand what fame is—what the object and what the reward of 
labor. IL have doubted the wisdom of effort, with life so short, and 
the pleasures of youth so sweet. [ now look no longer on life but as 
a part of the eternity to which I feel we were born, and I recognize 
the solemn truth that our objects, to be worthy life, should be worthy 
creatures in whom the living principle never is extinct. Farewell ; 
come joy or sorrow, failure or success, | will struggle to be worthy of 
your friendship, your exhortation,” 

We observe all along a spirit and tone independent of criticism, 
thatis especially singular and especially manly in England, where 
literature has so much and so often eringed to opinionated reviewers. 
This we judge is a marked characteristic of Bulwer, and it certainly 
is a strong feature in his philosophy. Ile labors to inculeate deep re- 
gard for the people, and patient, energetic, self-denying study to un- 
derstand, and care for, their wants ; but disregard of periodical and 
hireling captiousness, and unconcern for the ever-changing caprice of 
the momentary Public. Acting thus, the author and statesman, al- 
though they may not become the darling of cliques and parties, will, 
in the great body of the people, who are the audience and tribunal to 
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which in letters or politics they appeal, spread wide a confidence in 
their upright intentions, unpurchasable honor, and correct and well 
considered views. ‘Their names will be well invested, though the re- 
turn forthe capital be slow and moderate. Let them be contented to 
abide their time. Every man should be a world to himself. 

Gradually have the struggles of Maltravers and Alice been delinea- 
ted through years of checkered light and shade, and now as we close 
the volume that ends with their final union, we hear but few who 
question the safety of the moral, ‘To such let the author reply : 

“ Maltravers once more entered upon the career so long suspended. 
He entered with an energy more practical and steadfast than the fit- 
ful enthusiasm of former years. And it was noticeable among those 
who knew him well, that while the firmness of his mind was not im- 
paired, the haughtiness of his temper was subdued. No longer des- 
pising man as he is, and no longer exacting from all things the ideal 
of a visionary standard, he was more fitted to mix in the living world, 
and to minister usefully to the great objects that refine and elevate our 
race. lis sentiments were perhaps less lofty, but his actions were 
infinitely more excellent, and his theories infinitely more wise.” 

“And Alice! Will the world blame us if you are left happy at the 
last’? We are daily banishing from our law books the statutes that 
disproportion punishment to crime. Daily we preach the doctrine 
that we demoralize, whenever we strain justice into cruclty. [tis time 
that we should apply to the social code the wisdom we recognize in 
legislation ; it is tame that we should do away with the punishment of 
death for inadequate offences, even in books ; it is time that we should 
allow the morality of atonement, and permit to error the right to hope, 
as the reward of submission to its sufferings. Nor let it be thought 
that the close to Alice’s career, can offer temptation to the offense of 
its commencement. Eighteen years of sadness—a youth consumed in 
silent sorrow over the grave of joy—are images that throw over these 
pages a dark and warning shadow that will haunt the young long after 
they turn from the tale that is about to close. If Alice had died of a 
broken heart ; if her punishment had been more than she could bear, 
then, as in real life, you would have justly condemned my moral ; and 
the human heart, in its pity for the victim, would have lost all recollec- 
tion of the error. My tale is done.” c. B. 
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Monument fMlountain. 


Ir is a common remark that the beauties of natural scenery are rare- 
ly appreciated by those who have grown up among them. “ Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt,” saith an old proverb, and the Switzer herds his 
goats in the vale of Chamouni—the Italian quarries marble almost 
within the smoke of Vesuvius, and the Yankee talks of erecting a 

ristmill over the falls of Niagara. ‘The American, discerning no sub- 
cmiay in our towering mountains, no beauty in our far-stretching prai- 
ries, no grandeur in our inland seas and mighty rivers, hastens away 
to Switzerland andthe Scottish Highlands to enjoy the beauties of 
natural scenery. Now it is all well enough that one’s love of Nature 
should be gratified so far as may be, but to see the mechanic py 
who has by honest, plodding industry, acquired a competence of this 
world’s goods, set off on a trip to Europe, and to hear him on his re- 
turn talk knowingly of the size of an avalanche or the breadth of an 
Alpine glacier, while he is unable to tell the difference between a 
prairie and a Carolina “ pine-barren,” makes us sick of rey 4 
The great number of such travelers who are met with at all the fash- 
ionable resorts on the continent, renders us the laughing-stock of all 
sensible foreigners. 

Now we dare maintain that the lover of Nature can find objects 
of worship here, no less deserving than those which are so eagerly 
sought after in the Old World. It is true they are not, as yet, hallow- 
ed by so many time-honored associations as are those whose paths 
have been trod by generation after generation—whose merits have 
been sung by the poet—whose colors have been imitated by the painter, 
and whose beauties have been often defaced by the tread of war's iron 
heel. But still they are around us and among us in all their grandeur 
and magnificence, and if we would but tear from our eyes the scales 
of passion and prejudice, we are persuaded that our love for the beau- 
tiful in nature might be satiated without the tedium and discomfort of 
a voyage across the Atlantic. Said a boastful Italian to our country- 
man Powers, * We have here the ever-burning Vesuvius.” ‘ Have you, 
indeed ?” replied the American. ‘ Why, sir, in our county we have 
Niagara falls, which could put it out in five minutes.” The Italian was 
silenced. 

We were led to these remarks by a perusal, the other day, of Bry- 
ant’s sweet little poem entitled Monument Mountain. Except to the 
inhabitants of Berkshire County, but little is known of this remarkable 
precipice, save that Bryant has sung in connection with it, the fate of 
the “Indian Maiden.” His life-like portraiture of the mountain and 
the scenery in its immediate vicinity, carried us back at once to our 
youthful days, when our home lay at its base, and we took many 4 
wearisome tramp up its jagged sides. ‘Till these later days of Rail- 
roads and Steam Engines, Berkshire County has been, as it were, 
shut out from the world by her Mountain Barriers. But it would seem 
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that Nature, to make amends for her partiality in this respect, has been 
unusually prodigal of her favors here. She has heaped together im 
rich confusion such a mass of beautiful scenery as might warm the 
heart of her coldest votary. We can here find the mountain, the hil- 
lock, the fertile meadow and the sandy plain. We here have the pree- 
ipice, the cascade, the torrent, and the rill, the deep defile, ana the 
shady dell. And Art has also been busy here; not in a vain emula- 
tion of Nature’s skill, but rather in the production of foils wherewith 
to display more fully her charms. We here find the humming “ fac- 
tory,” the quiet farm-house, and the thundering forge. We here have 
the peaceful hamlet, the thriving village, and the busy, bustling town. 
In short, there 18 every thing here to fill the heart and fire the poet's 
brain. But amid all this bewildering profusion of Nature's richest 
handiworks, there is none perhaps, more attractive than Monument 
Mountain. It is glorious to look upon in a cloudless morning, when 
the sunlight, flashing off from its chalk white brow, forms a beautiful 
contrast with the dark green foliage on its summit. Calm and un- 
moved it has stood there for ages, while the lightnings have played, 
and the tempests have raved around its shaggy crest. 

Just come with us some clear, summer's day and pay it a visit. 
Come, mount to its summit and 


“Stand on the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning from that huge grey wall 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments ; and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 
Come up like ocean murmurs.” ” 


Look away to the north and see those two blue peaks shooting up 
side by side, like two mighty columns, stationed there when the world 
was made, to prop the skies. ‘That is Old Grey Lock, away on the 
borders of Vermont. At its foot is Williams College, te nursery of 
many a giant mind. From it has gone forth a bright galaxy of states- 
men, orators, and poets, whose proudest boast is their Berkshire ori- 
gin. At its northern base are the crumbling ruins of Fort Adams, 
which in the old “ French War” withstood many fierce assaults from 
the French, and their still more savage allies. Now shorten some- 
What your range of vision, and see those Church spires peering out 
among the foliage. That one which stands there alone is Lenox, the 
capital of the county, whither the lawless are sent to free society from 
their depredations. There, for more than fifty years, the venerable 
Dr. Shepherd, whose short, portly form and stentorian voice are stll 
fresh in our memory, lived and prayed. Mrs. F. K. Butler, whose 
“Shakespeare Readings” are rivaled only by her feats im horse-wo- 
manship, has taken up her abode there, and daily excites the astonish- 
ment of the gaping villagers, as she sweeps through the streets on her 
mettlesome steed. That other spire which you discern up among the 
hills there, surrounded by a cluster of mills and dwelling houses, belongs 
tothe Church of Curtisville, one of the ten thousand littl manufacturing 
xv. 10 
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villages which are scattered so thickly all over New England, and 
which form one of its most pleasant and distinetive features. J.T. Head- 
levy, whose “war and glory” writings created such a sensation in the 
literary and religious world a year or two ago, Was once pastor of that 
Church, and his beautilul residence at Glendale is hidden from our 
view by that projecting range of lulls. Yonder across the meadows, 
beyond that line of willows which fringe the bank of the Housatonic, 
is Stockbridge, one of the oldest and most beautiful towns of the 
County. It gave name to a tribe of Indians who used to roam these 
wilds, and who acted no despicable part in the early history of Mas- 
sachusetts. On that spot across the street, where you now see the 
village graveyard, they used to bury their dead, and their bones used 
sometimes to be thrown out by the sexton’s spade to make way for the 
remains of their extirminaters. Death makes no invidious distinctions, 
and the bones of the untutored “red man” are mouldering back to 
dust in the same soil, beneath the same turf, with those of their “ pale- 
faced brothers.” The white man, with his foot on the Indian’s neck, 
sunk down and died ; and now that life’s feuds are over, they occupy 
in peace the same narrow dwelling. . 

do you see that two-story white house, with that old fashioned, 
sharp roof, mid way down the street ’—it was there that the elder Pres, 
Edwards once lived, and in a little room on the ground floor, four feet 
by tive, he wrote his famous “ ‘Treatise on the Will.” For six or eight 
years he labored here among the Indians, on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, content to bury in obscurity his transcendant talents, could he be 
instrumental in pouring light on the darkened minds of these forest 
dwelless. Called henee to a broader field of usefulness, he had 
scarcely entered on his work when he was summoned home to 
Heaven. 

In that brick house which you see on the “ Hill,” back from the vil- 
lage street, Mr. Sergeant, Dr. Edwards’ predecessor in the mission, 
and once a ttor in Yale, lived ind died, In the winter season the 
Indians used to come up from the valley below and pitch their wig- 
wams along the bank of the river, that they might be near their affec- 
tionate teacher, from whose lips they drank in the words of instruction 
with all the docility of children. Under his kind and faithful training, 
they rapidly increased in civilization and refinement; and when our 
revolutionary strugele came on, they heartily espoused the cause of 
the Colonies, and shed their blood in its defense. But when that war 
was ended, and the white man’s star. of cinpire mounted upward 
toward the zenith, the Indian paled away beneath its influence, and a 
few years since, by an act of Congress, the last vestige of their na 
tionality was blotted out, if we except a little band of seventy souls 
who are now settled by permission on the linds of the Delawares, & 
few miles below fort Leavenworth, on the left bank of the Missouri. 
They merited a better fate, for they loved their homes and were will- 


ing to peril lite in their defense, even after those homes had passed 
other hands But, alas! 
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“The wheat ix green and hivh 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 
And there, in the loose saad, is thrown, 


Of his large arm, the mouldering bone.” 


Near by the Episcopal church, surrounded by a forest of shrubbery, 
is the birthplace and youthful home ot Miss Catharine Sedgewick. 
Among the green hills to the northward there, you discern the silvery 
surface of her “ Stockbridge bowl,” and on the western side of that 
beautiful hillock which you see in the rear of the Academy, as we 
have been informed, is Sacrifice Rock, which she has immortalized in 
“ Hope Leslie.” 

Now turn and view the scene spread out directly before your eye to 
the eastward. Is it not glorious to see that, though the curse of sin 
is resting heavily on our world, there is still so much of beauty in it? 
Look at that bright panorama of Nature and Art, see those broad mead- 
ows and fields of waving grain, interspersed with the white dwelling- 
houses and brown barns of the husbandman—see, seattered here and 
there, those gentle hillocks crowned with tufts of evergreen, and the 
whole view bounded far away in the distance by a blue mountain 
range—look till your eye has taken in the varied beauty of the whole 
scene, and then think what our world might have been, had sin never 
defiled it. 

Westward, the Housatonic 


“ Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages.” 


Y8u can trace his course by the spreading willows which grow along 
his. banks, and can see his bright waters, now sparkling in the sun- 
shine and then darkening in the shade, ull he passes around that 
mountain spur and is lostto view. On the verge of the western hori- 
zon you can dimly discern the blue, arrowy peaks of the Catskills, 
where Rip Van Winkle hunted and slept. Southward, yonder, Mt. 
Everett shoots up against the sky, like a giant sentinel guarding the 
County’s southern borders. 

hed now, cast your eyes downward—down, down past that ragged 
cliff, through the branches of that decayed oak, to those broken rocks 
which lie so thickly scattered around. It was from this projection on 
which we are standing, that Bryant’s Indian Maiden took that last, 
long leap. And down on those rocks they found her mangled form. 


“ There was scooped 
Upon the mountain's southern slope, a grave ; 
And there they laid her in the very garb 
With which the Maiden decked herself for death, 
With the same withering wild flowers in her hair, 
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And o'er the mould that covered her, the tribe 

Built up a simple monument—a cone 

Of «mall loose stones. ‘Thenceforward all who passed, 
Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone 

In silence on the pile.” 


That pile, a few years since, some pale-faced Vandal overthrew, 
and a heap of scattered rubbish is now all that is left of the Indian 
Maiden’s monument. But the touching story of her fate will live till 
the name of Bryant is forgotten. D. N.Y. 


Sketches of Cunctown, 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


BY SAMUEL SQUID, 


Tur following leaves have been cut from manuscript sketches of a 
quiet litle community, hitherto unknown to the world, some of whose 
ancestors were doubtless numbered with the one hundred and one of 
the “ May Flower,” though many a delegate from the Emerald isle, 
old Scotia, and the land of canals and dykes, is found among its busy 
population. ‘These divers specimens of humanity brought thus in 
contact, have, during the lapse of generations, slowly amalgamated 
and formed a mongrel race, the like of which is yet to be born. Here, 
apart from, and in blissful ignorance of the world, have been united 
Saxon puritanism with Scotch parsimony, and the grotesque blunder- 
ings of the native of Erin with Dutch stupidity and phlegm. 

These sketches are by no means mere fictions, but fair accounts of 
what was and is to be found in that village where 1, Samuel Squid, 
Esq., passed a good portion of my boyhood days. And here, then, 
without longer delay, is a true delineation of that notable place, the 
scene and theatre of these sketches immortal. 


TUNCTOWN, 


Who has heard, or rather who has not heard, of Tunctown ?—that 
little hamlet of unpretending appearance, cosily situated at the junc- 
tion of two small streams, which, upon either side, bluster noisily 
by, as if hurrying, with the latest news, to a distant part of the globe, 
forming a high promontory, just fitted to gather such a collection of 
cabins, to which there is no prospect of an immediate increase in 
numbers. Ah! methinks I see it now as when, a careless school- 
boy, wondering at the use of so much learning, I pored over the pages 
of the Primer, the Psalter, and Webster’s Spelling Book, within a 
dismal little excrescence, common to such places, known as the 
Pedagogue’s workshop.” Here daily assembled the dirty and rag- 
ged brats of the village, while their no less unprepossessing fathers 
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lounged, amid tobacco smoke, about the store and the tavern, or dis- 
cussed affairs of state, of a summer's day, rechning under the cool 
shade of the village elm, and as oft weaned with this theme, entered 
ato the endless maze of the village gossip, at the expense of some 
pursunonious young man, or some blooming damsel whose beauty 
excited the ambition of sighing swains and the envy of dry old 
maids. 

Spread out over the green table-land, stand about three score of in- 
different houses—whose broken windows exhibit a rare mosaic of an- 
tiquated hats, jackets, and cast-off garments—old castles, waiting an 
opportunity to fall; eld barns and granaries, shivering in the wind, 
aud swaying about their loose boards after the most approved style of 
passionate gesture ; relics all that shadow down the life of former 
time, When Timothy Tune held undisputed sway in the region; 
‘Timothy ‘Tunc, whom posterity has honored in the choice of ‘Tunc- 
town as the name by which this settlement shall be kuown to all here- 
alter, 

High up from the centre of Tunctown rises the dilapidated castle 
of Squire Hazlenut, whose peppercorn temper harmonizes not at all 
with the noble and easy air that once characterized his lordly man- 
sion. Across the way, squatting low and projecting its eaves with 
mushroom soberness, stands the quiet domicil of Wilham McFusil, 
of Whose name the villagers have given the somewhat free version 
Bill Blunderbuss ; complimenting his vigorous Scotch lungs and ran- 
dom manner of sounding forth what he does know or does not know. 
Oil to the right appears the humble village church, and the brown 
tavern with open doors and open windows. Further on stands a 
large white building, staring with a broad grin at every passer-by, 
whose first floor is occupied by sundry tradesmen, and whose second 
is divided into apartments for the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the Sons of 
‘Temperance Hall, and the office of the village Lawyer. A few paces 
beyond, rises in sober grandeur an indescribable structure, a very 
queer edifice, the medley architecture of which belongs neither to ages 
past, present, nor to come. Here lives one Squire Pull, who, with 
anever bland expression of self-sutliciency, goes swaggering about 
tlhe town, preceded by a well-fed rotundity of stomach, deeply con- 
scious that he, Squire Puff, Esquire, is born to make quite a consid- 
erable stir in the world, and to be regarded as an oracle of wisdom and 
* larnin” by the whole village of ‘Tunctown. Like a peacock, he struts 
over that extensive portion of this mundane sphere which is inclosed in 
the limits of his little village, his empty head ever erect, his gross arms 
ever swinging with fearful consequence, and his wholeeair saying to 
the looker on, “ Here go 1, 1, Mr. Justice Pull, Esquire, Judge of 
Tunctown court, &c.” Just below the residence of this important 
limb of the law, and under the hill, sit, in promiscuous array, coblers’ 
shops, smiths’ forges, a hammer factory, and a clothier’s mull, all upon 
the borders of one of those brawling streams which form the promon- 
tory of ‘Tunctown, which turn the old grist-mill and grind out the corn, 
barley, and other coarse provender that affords nourishment for the 
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rising generation of promising youth and pride-inspiring swine, whose 
homes are in the neighborhood. 


THE GARTER CLUB. 


Love of gossip is the characterizing trait of many country villages 
in New England, ‘Tunctown, situated away toward one extremity of 
that happy land, and close upon the borders of that Ignis Fatuus, 
Down East, where, as tradition narrates, the first settlers were obliged 
to split the trees asunder in order that the sun might rise upon the 
sae 5 is famed, far and wide, for her strict code of yossip laws. 
With her happy population, mere love of looking after the private af- 
fairs of each other has grown into a ruling passion; and this passion 
has absorbed the soul, commanded the time, and had some slight in- 
fluence even upon the close-drawn purse-strings of ‘Tunctown, 

‘To facilitate matters in gossip, a secret league, styled ‘The Garter 
Club, had been formed, consisting of many of the noble bloods of the 
village, without distinction of sex ; young and old, matrons, spinsters, 
and maids, lean, lank, and luscious, * fat, fair, and forty,” whose impor- 
tant business it was to gather together at certain periods, and communi- 
cate certain things, that each or any had seen, heard, or suspected, 
during the last few days ; to devise new means and matters of gossip ; 
to bring each character under the closest scrutiny, and upon him or 
her in whose character no blemish could be found, to cast suspicion, 
not surely to injure—Tunctown never injured—but only to make each 
and every one most circumspect in all his or her ways, teaching all to 
live immaculate, as it becomes the good citizens of that most exem- 
plary community. 

This alliance was not, I believe, an Order of ancient Knighthood ; 
but is supposed to have received its name, though I know not why, 
from the modest, retiring, and inoffensive characters those must pos- 
sess who would hope to be united to this band of modern vestals, and 
enjoy the peculiar privileges that the club doubtless possessed. But 
as Samuel Squid never entered within those cloisters, he is unable to 
speak these things with confidence. If any one wishes for particular 
information, | would direct him to a litte man, half-witted and old, 
who lives just across the small streain on the east, a tailor by trade. 
Or if the old man, by chance, should be out, his own other, less intel- 
ligent but more loquacious half, can impart all that is desired, with 
even greater facility, and with many more pleasing episodes than the 
old tailor himself. 

In these two personages was vigilance personified. And time will 
never reveal the innumerable heinous thoughts, words, and deeds 
which the awful fear of their Argus eyes prevented. ‘These aged ves- 
tals can give an inquirer the most explicit information concerning the 
character of any and all whom the Fates have born and brought up 
in Tunctown, for they are said to be the founders of this most 
worthy of all worthy confederations. Whether or not this latter be 
true, is somewhat doubtful. Yet, this much is beyond dispute, that 
they have ever been most zealous and active in forwarding the noble 
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cause Which this noble Club had espoused, and they will, doubtless, 


be ever remembered by the community of Garters, with the liveliest 
gratitude and veneration, 


TRIBUNAL OF MR. JUSTICE PUFF, ESQUIRE. 


The business of the Garter Club was increasing. Day by day their 
victims fell, mostly, however, from those classes that were not always 
above suspicion, At length the most excellent and upright citizen of 
the suburbs of ‘Tunctown was decreed, by the malignant Garters, 
guilty of an enormous misdemeanor. Nevertheless, the accused was 
bold to assert his innocence. But no one dared to believe him, and a 
heavy storm began to gather about his head, a storm which his former 
good name and character was far too impotent to avert. ‘The immu- 
table decree had gone forth, and, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, it could never be revoked so long as the purifying Garter Club 
had an existence ; a fact most discouraging to all guilty men in ‘Tune- 
town. 

‘The innocent man, the victim of the immutable decree, was forth- 
with summoned to appear before the dread bar of Mr. Justice Puff, 
Esquire, and there vindicate his character from the suspicions of half 
the busy population of ‘Tunctown, and, in accordance with the manner 
of administering justice at all dread tnbunals, show just reason why 
he should not be pronounced guilty of the terrible criminality aforesaid, 

The day of the trial came—a day momentous to Tunctown—a day 
in Which it would be decided whether or no the Garter Club, the 
great oracle of morality and propriety, should rule the village and its 
decrees be acknowledged just and irrevocable. 

In a dingy apartment of the mansion of Puff Esquire, where once 
stood a bar for dealing out old cider and gin slings, but where now 
stood a bar for dealing out justice and judgments, were gathered, on 
Saturday afternoon, a crowd of the sturdy peasantry and mechanics of 
Tunctown, who eagerly abandoned their daily occupations, in order to be 
enlightened by Pufl’s rare and lucid exhibitions of law, and to watch the 
progress of a conflict so novel and exciting. Here, upon one side, 
the renowned Garter Club were collected, with the boldest confidence 
in their bearing, for they knew that Mr. Justice Puff, Esquire, was a 
natural triend of order and chastity, and ever ready to promote a wor- 
thy cause, especially if it be popular with the Garter Club. Indeed, 
very many, taking into consideration his universal benevolence, doubt- 
ed not that Mr. Justice Puff belonged to this same noble association, 

At one end of a long pine table sat the Justice of Tunctown, the 
wonderful personification of dignity, wisdom, and profundity of all 
kinds. His head was up, and every stubborn hair thereon, electrified 
with law, stood perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. His brow, 
burnt by the sun and knotted by exposure, frowned indignantly upon 
the gaping crowd, which, within its narrow limits, saw or thought 
they saw indications of an intellect great and extraordinary. Before 
him were outspread three several copies of the State’s Statutes, re- 
vised at three different periods, which, for the last three hours, he had 
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been most diligently consulting. But the hour of the trial arrives. ‘The 

risoner is not at the bar. Out comes a huge silver repeater from 
fr. Pull’s trowsers. Down breaks the old bench on which the jury 
are sitting. A titter runs through the crowd. Mr. Pull scowls 
and tips back his chair. ‘The court is impatient and the spectators 
restless. A cold stove, against which some dozen loafers are leaning, 
tumbles down. ‘The prisoner arrives and the solemnities of Justice 
are opened. Mr. Puff, with all the majesty of a legal functionary, 
arises and puts the awful “ Are you guilty or not guilty!” © Not 
guilty,” with firmness, answers the accused. 

The Justice was astonished at boldness so remarkable. Who is he 
that dares to assert, in the public tribunal of Mr. Justice Puff, Esquire, 
his innocence of that guilt which the Garter Club has decreed against 
him? Hoots and hisses arose from a delegation of the Club at the back- 
side of the room, where accommodations had been provided for them 
upon lockers, benches, tables, and whatever else would best accom- 
modate them, a posteriort. "The trial proceeded, the examination of wit- 
nesses was closed, and the evidence was deemed on all sides conclu- 
sive tothe guilt of the prisoner. ‘The tailor’s wife had either actually 
seen or had dreamed that she had seen the unhappy man leap from 
his mistress’ window about dawn, and wend his way across the fields 
till lost in the dim twilight. Such evidence was conclusive. ‘The 
decree of the Garter Club was just. ‘The prisoner was, without doubt, 
guilty. The Justice arose to charge the lithe company of dignified 
and attentive jurors, in all the majesty and pomp of Jove himself. 

* Gentlemen of the Jury—In the meandering circumbendibuses of 
human progression, it hath become your tantalizing and excrutiating 
function to decide for or against the fatality of the individual who com- 

ses the prisoner at the bar, subjected to the same hallucinations and 
infirmities of genus, to which we all are, by nature, naturally in- 
heritors. For who supposes, gentlemen, that you would be guilty of 
elaborificating the same diaphanously and dastardly diabolicalities, 
which, in the luciferous lightning of law and philosophy, have been 
conglomerated upon the individual who composes the prisoner at the 
bar! But it is among the principalities constructed and laid down by 
those extinguished worthies, whose profession I have the honor to 
beautify, that the icebergs of empurpled Justice should be forever sub- 
jugated and attuned with the mellifluous meanderings of beatified 
Mercy 

“Gentlemen, Mercy lies at the nethermost pole-star of the govern- 
ment of this whole combustibiler, and indigenous, and ancient universe ' 
Without the benignant interferences of the seraphics of Mercy, yonder 
sun would get extinctured, as the poet says, in his circumsteraneous 
course, refuse to soar up on his wings to the steep vaults of heavenly 
colors, and ‘ hover forever,’ as saith the famous Hebrew, ‘like a laz 
sluggard in his bed, while the fields of Tunctown, now blooming with 
fragrance, would wilt, yes, wilt, gentlemen, like a frozen potatoe 
dropped into the orient day ! 

* But in all mental hallucinations of political and ecclesiastical juris- 
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prudence, wherein the felicity of the great organized and orgame or- 


somization of the people, with their private privileges, including those 
naventable rights, rescued to us from the death-bed of oblivion’s tomb, 
by our glorious constitution, it concerned, it behooveth us to use the 
most ciretnspect care lest we, meandering from the line of nghteous- 
» ss, and Listening to the emolhent sighings of Mercy, should turn a 
dumb ear to the gloryfications of deluded and outraged Justice! Mer- 
cy is hhe the snow-storms of the equators, falling alike upon all men 
vnder the universal globe! Justice is like the twisted meanderings of 
‘Tunctown river, irregating the atmosphere and fructifying wild beasts 
of the air and sea only in the more fertile spots of humanity ! 

«That the prisoner at the bar is guilty of the alligated crime, none 
of us who have heard the circumstances and evidences, can doubt. 
Let us then, with exalted senses, fulfill our function on this solemn 
vcewsion ; and though our hearts, in view of the imperial necessity, do 
tremble, even as the aspen leaf in the hurricane, let us on this day 
render the names ‘Tunctown and Justice anonymous and indivisible— 
one and forever!” 

Pull, exhausted by this effort, sat down, and cheers and discordant 
uprours certified to the power of lis eloquence. ‘The eminent jury, 
bring allowed fifteen minutes in which todecide the prisoner's fate, re- 
tired across the street, stretched themselves upon the grassy bank, and 
living agreed upon their verdict, spent the remainder of their allotted 
tine in-admiring the dignity, the eloquence, and inpartial bearing of 
the judge of ‘Tunctown court, 

“Is he guilty or not guilty ?” roared Puff, as the jury, in a body, en- 
tired the sanetum of Justice, All eyes were turned to the famous 
twelve. ‘The boys ceased to crack nuts, the loafers to whittle, the 
lawyer to drive his goose quill, and the Garters to discuss. The fall 
of api upon the floor could have been heard. ‘Then the foreman 
bolts upright from his bench, takes a stride into the centre of the room, 
thrusts his hands into his pockets even up to his elbows, stands fixed, 
lis lews describing a pons assinorum, unclasps a pair of hugh jaws and 
drawls out, * Guilty as thunder !” 

\t the enunciation of this verdict, the Garter Club broke forth in 
vehement applause. Of the tumult that succeeded, of the shouts of 
approval and the hisses of disgust, of the broken benches and broken 
heads, of the wild melee which neither Squire Puff, nor Bill Blunder- 
buss, nor the old tailor, nor any of their coadjutors could stay, Samuel 
Squid will say nothing. 

Vat might the Garter Club had a general illumination. Bill Blun- 
derhuss was chosen night police officer and voted a cowhide with 
which to scour the street during evening hours, that nothing improper 
nicht be done, when the eves of the Club were ynable to “ see vis- 
ions” on account of the darkness. A gold medal was awarded, by the 
Club, to Mr. Silas Puff, judge of Tunctown court, as a token of its high 
‘timation of his sense of justice, and of his profoundity in law, as 
‘initested im that day’s proceedings. Mr. Putl says that he has 
‘ever received this medal. 

FOL. XV. 11 
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TO THE SOUTH WIND. 


Eo the Sonth Wind. 


O airy visitant, with wild caress, 
That comest floating from the Southern clime ; 
Thou gentle breath of wood and wilderness, 
Sweet child of Summer in its golden prime ; 


Thear the whisper with thy spirit-voice ; 
Thy rustling wings, they fan my fevered brow, 
My weary heart thou bid’st again rejoice, 
And thoughts, long slumbering, wake within me now, 


Forgotten thoughts of love, and hope, and youth, 
Thon bringst back, free ranger of the sky, 

As murmuring music of the far bright South, 
Thyself invisible, theu waftest by. 


And years, that unregarded, passed away— 

Those years that come, once fled, alas! no more! 
Scem now returning, whilst in joyous play 

Flow forth the treasures of thy breezy store. 


A moment tarry! stay thy rapid flight! 
Thy dewy pinions, let them folded be; 

Nor, though concealed from carth- born mortals’ sight, 
Disdain to hear me, calling unto thee. 


Say, whence art thou ¢ thy birth-place, tell me, where 
Dost make thy dwelling; ‘neath the Torrid Zone, 
Whose burning skies, hung o'er the silent air, 
Drop wasting fires on deserts vast, unknown / 


Where Orinoco pours his rushing tides 
Through trackless solitudes, primeval woods { 

Or where th’ Atlantic's hoar and wave-dashed sides 
Fling back detiance to his threat‘ning floods ! 


Or is thy home where, rising from the deep, 
The Indian Islands court the wide embrace 
Of Ocean, rolling in th’ unfettered sweep 
Of glad wild waters in their billowy chase 


Perchanee some nearer region brought thee forth— 
Georgian plains or Alabama's valee— 

Whence, hasting onward to the temperate North, 
Thou seek’dst Virginia's hills and blooming dale, 
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Mysterious Presence! linger yet awhile, 
Since well 1 know thou ne'er wilt come again, 
When Polar Seas, with fiercely-freezing «mile, 
Have coldly bound thee in their icy chain ! 


Breathe fresher still !—high hopes, triumphing, burn 
Within my bosom’s core, and upward rise ; 
And griefs that made my heart a moldering urn 
Of buried joys, no more bedew my eyes. 


Ah! am T wandering! de Tidly dream! 
For now, methought thou spakest in mine ear 
Of something deathless—and my seul did seem 
To thrill with awe, as if ite God were near, 


Pass on! pass on! thou may’st no longer stay, 
There 's no communion twixt thyself and me ;— 
What cares thou gor this uumeaning lay! 
On! on! and loiter not—Lo! thou art free! 


A Recipe for making College Reputations. 


Ir is natural for “gentlemen who have recently entered College,” 
to devote some thought to the best method of securing a prominent 
position in their class. It is n't at all agreeable to be sneaking along 
through four years at the rear end of all respectability, and liable, like 
the tail of a snake or the snapper of a whip, to be twitched about till 
one is not only sure he has no character left, but is doubtful if he ever 
had any. Like most other gentlemen of the class above mentioned, I 
recollect to have devoted some anxious hours to the consideration of 
the matter before I had trudged many times back and forth between 
South-Middle and Atheneum. 
| remember one evening in particular, when (it was a Wednesday, 
but | was too blue to attend Society) | came to the resolution of set- 
tling the matter for future action. I thought and thought, revolvin 
one scheme after another, brought to mind all the good advice of all 
the good Alumni in my native town—digested, arranged, and decided 
upon at least a dozen independent and irreconcilable courses of man- 
agement ; and so the time slipped away till near midnight. But as 
there was but a half-lesgon for the next morning, and this matter was 
bound to be settled that night, | sat bolt up heroically in my chair, 
cast off contemptuously all thoughts of bed, and meditated as abstract- 
edly as Sir Isaac himself, when he sat three hours half dressed on the | 
side of his bedstead, excogitating the theory of—I 've forgotten what. 

But it is hardly necessary to say, that, before long, the tumultuous 
struggling of great thoughts, or something else, made my head sway 
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backwards and forwards, tolling out a grunt at every nod, like the Col- 
lege-bell tolling for Chapel. ‘Then there followed a queer sensation 
of drowsy ideas—then | saw the shadows of what few notions | had 
flitting noiselessly out of the mind's chambers til all was empty, and 
never an echo remained of the fierce conflict of schemes, and plans, 
and contrivances which had raged within, | was asleep. 

Sull, however, | continued sitting in my chair. | did n't fly, as 
many dreamers do, to Kamtschatka, nor to the Moon, but quietly rested 
in that same old room on the first floor of South-Middle. Suddenly I per- 
ceived seated by my side, a rather gaunt, meagre figure, with a slightly 
sinister expression about the mouth and eyes ; but altogether an arch 
knowing look, which at once drew my attention. How he came in 
(f had locked the door to exclude all visitors) I did n't care to in- 
quire, nor was [ in the least surprised at his presence. Marvels are 
never marvels to a dreamer, as the world knows. It soon appeared 
that he was preparing to speak, and | kept quiet, as you must now, 
dear reader, for the sake of hearing what he had to say. 

I perceive, my friend, that you are troubled about the best way of 
securing a College Reputation. T spend a good deal of my time about 
College, as indeed | have for this near a century and a half, and make 
it my business to give my advice on these matters to gentlemen in 
your position, So if you've no objections I ‘Il proceed in a familiar 
way to furnish a few hints, which, to my knowledge, have raised some 
cunning fellows to the highest notch in the general opinion. I take 
it for granted that you will act like a man of spirit, unwilling to pur- 
sue the same dull dog-trot all the way through College, but determined 
rather to rise and not be prudish about any little extraordinary expedi- 
ents which may subserve your end. [ shall not contine myself to any 
arrangement, but throw out at random such hints as my long experi- 
ence suggests. 

The point of first importance, of course, is the securing a reputa- 
tion for general talent. You wont have much time this year to spend 
in the Society, and so you must be taught how to manage the daily 
recitations. Be careful then, that nobody ever detects you at study in 
your room, It has a dull plodding air, and never fails to ruin a man’s 
name for genius. Always when at study have a novel on the table, 
and if anybody raps, shove your Euclid or Livy one side and seize 
the novel before you sing out “come in.” If you can contrive to 
get your legs upon the table and a cigar in your mouth before he comes 
in, so much the better. You may make an exception, however, of the 
ten minutes, (never more than that,) before recitation, when it is re- 
spectable to be found at work, but do n't fail to say you ‘ve “ been out 
taking a walk,” or “ have had somebody in, and have n't looked at the 
lesson before.” ‘There ’s some danger, however, that you may be 
caught if you work too much in the day time. You'd better, there/ore, 
(for | see you room alone, which is indispensable to a “fellow of tal- 
ent,”) do most of your study at night. For this purpose have a light 
with a close shade, throwing little or no light about your room. Close 
up the windows, (with blankets if necessary,) and stop the keyhole. 
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if anybody should see any gleam of light and rally you next morning, 
tell him you was sick as death that night, owing to a “ bender” if he 
is an easy fellow; if he is sober himself, tell him you fell asleep in 
your chair while writing to your mother. Always insist upon it when 
you enter the division-room that you have ‘nt had but tive minutes to 
jook at the lesson, and keep constantly at work while there on the les- 
son; otherwise you might be suspected of having previously prepared 
it. Never skin a lesson which it requires any ability to learn. If the 
lesson is hard, get it carefully over night, and then proceed in the di- 
vision-room as I have advised. If it's an easy one and you can bear 
the risk, just run into somebody's room a moment before recitation and 
get itread. There are many other similar expedients which your 
own subsequent experience will suggest. 

On some accounts it would be well to drink pretty freely, but there 
are some fellows in your class so absurdly blue, (1 ’m sorry there are 
so many,) that this will hardly answer. ‘The best course is, therefore, 
to take a little occasionally, but always less than anybody else in 
the company. You can thus come to the windward of both sorts— 
of the free-and-easy fellows, because you always take a glass and 
never preach—of the blues, because you attend your friends to such 
places with the utmost reluctance, and for the sole purpose of exerting 
a restraining influence. You must talk largely, however, to any boon 
acquaintances you may continue to get among the upper classes, and 
give them to understand that there is not a Senior in College who has 
had more practical experience in these matters than you have. 

| believe you have ‘nt yet learned to smoke. 1 need not tell you 
that you must commence at once, for this litthe accomplishment is ab- 
solutely indispensable to a man of any talent. It may sicken you 
slightly at first; but persevere, you ‘Il overcome that before long, and 
smoking is a convenient introduction to several other agreeable prac- 
tices, which go to make up the tout ensemble of a smart fellow. 

In Chapel, you will of course sleep through most of the service. 
If you should n't happen to be sleepy, nevertheless put down your 
lead On this score you must tell one sort of fellows you ‘d rather 
be in the other “'Temple” any time ; and the other sort, that you 
would gladly listen to the sermon, but find it, you are sorry to say, 
impossible, you are always so sleepy. [| would n't carry a novel into 
Chapel to read—not out of any respect for some people's old woman- 
ish twaddle about the sacredness of the place—but because some of 
the blues might see you, and so (though they are prodigiously “ char- 
itable” in their phrase, or “gullable” in mine) they might not properly 
digest the story about your reluctance to sleep during service. I may 
say here that you must never be supposed capable of getting out of 
bed before the last bell tuuns over. If you find it necessary to rise 
earlier, and get a lesson, always contrive to run in hastily to prayers, 
half dressed, and just before the monitor rises. Carry in your book 
and study during prayers occasionally ; this sustains the reputation of 
having just got up, and it ’s one of those little peccadilloes which no- 
body will bear hard upon. 
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Your being seen with free-and-easy fellows may bring you into oc- 
casional inconvenience ; you may be sometimes brought up before the 
Faculty. On this account it may be well to have your eye on some 
half a dozen poor scapegraces who have more knavery than wit, and 
have become unsavory with the College Officers. If you are hard. 
pressed, you may select one of these for the victim, and with great 
apparent reluctance, lisp out one or two syllables of his name. Don’t 
de him with any thing definite, for that might involve you in 
trouble ; but throw out one or two general suspicions. When, how- 
ever, you get out, give the fellows to understand that the Faculty did n't 
get any satisfaction out of you, and that they found there was one 
man in the class who would n't sacrifice his rights on the threat of an 
expulsion, 

Always have about you three or four weak fellows whom you can 
easily manage, and who will consider you the very paragon of all ex- 
cellence. You might select some one of these to be victimized in the 
Faculty meeting. He wont suspect you, and if he gets rusticated, or 
expelled, nobody will feel interested enough to make any particular 
inquiries. Ilave as many fellows thus under your patronage as you 
can control, for a few will only cause envy on the part of others, and 
wont help you very efficiently. [ would let these fellows run all 
lengths they choose, for their worthlessness will help your own repu- 
tation by the contrast, and beside, when they've lost all caste, you 
can easily shift them off, if necessary, for a new set of victims. 

Before long you must begin to run for the First Presidency. Your 
speeches must all be written out previously; but that is so stale an 
expedient as to excite suspicion, unless well managed. Speak gener- 
ally on questions which have been debated in your own society or 
elsewhere, and write out more than you intend to speak. Whenever 
you introduce an objection, don't say in your written speech, * it may 
be urged,” but, “the gentleman last up took occasion to urge.” ‘Then 
having your speech well primed, jump up immediately after some oppo- 
nent who has introduced nearly all the objections on your list. Say 
” “had not the least idea of speaking, but the positions assumed 

y the last speaker suggest some thoughts which | present upon the 
spur of the moment.” Introduce here and there some really extem- 
pore remark, and appear to be at a loss for words. 

Various schemes may be employed to avoid the imputation of being 
ever out of funds. Lf you do n't find it convenient to pay your wash 
bill, employ some poor, out-of-the-way creature whom nobody knows, 
and so of your shoemaker and tailor. Run on tick as extensively as 
you can with safety, and if any tradesman ventures to ask for his dues, 
give him to understand you ‘li ruin his reputation in college if he do n't 
keep quiet. It would be well to calculate on an account of some two 
or three hundred by the time Commencement comes. You can easily 
slip out of town and the whole matter will blow over. 

In securing the name of a first-rate writer you should have some 
friend at a little distance from college on whom you can rely for an 
oecasional dispute, which will raise your reputation. When you read 
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any of these, take care to have it understood that you have really ex- 
erted yourself. But in any ordinary case when you must rely on your 
own powers and could accomplish much even by exertion, do the best 
you possibly can, and then take means to be found writing just before 
the Division goes in to read. Nobody must suspect you of employ- 
ing more than an hour and a half on these occasions. If you have 
occasion to fileh anything from other writers, take some old book 
which nobody reads and put the quotation marks and * in the words of 
another’ into your manuscript: but neglect to read the acknowledg- 
ment. ‘The reason of this you will perceive at once, 

The Stranger here paused awhile and | seized the opportunity to 
interpose a question. “ Did you ever know anybody to follow out 
your plan?” “ O, yes.” “ And how have they enjoved life as Alum- 
ni’ “'Tolerably well: but why trouble your head about that’ Let 
the future take care of itself.” “So you say all who have followed 
the course you advise have done well.” “Yes, mostly, but—” 
“But what?” “ No matter; | was thinking for a moment of—" “ Of 
what! tell me all, or your advice shall go to the winds.” “Oh, 
‘twas a small matter. One poor fellow who had faithfully followed 
my advice, would have done finely, if he hadn't caught the horrors 
towards the close of Senior Years, because some of his friends did n't 
perfectly trust him. When he left College | had some hope of him, 
but somehow he didn’t seem to take with the world, and, to be frank 
with you, he became a straggling, shiftless fellow, and went about 
groaning out some sentimental ditty or other of Coleridge's.” “ What 
was that ?” 

The Stranger with evident reluctance hurried it over as rapidly as 
possible and with a lively, jocose air, 


“ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
And never a saint takes pity on 
My soul in agony.” 


The Stranger was just proceeding to say that this case was an ex- 


ception, and should not disturb me, when the Prayer Bell rang and | 
awoke, 
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A Dream of Cerror. 


Iw the mid watches of the night, when deep 
Impenetrable shades with dark embrace 
Infolding, wrapped me in their gloomy shroud— 
And fell no peaceful light from far, pale stars, 
That round their circuits, with stupendous sweep, 
Move on in silence, and mark out the years 


Of heaven's unmeasured cycles ;—when a fierce, 
Wild-roaring tempest ranged the midnight sky, 
And howling winds, with loud and dismal dirge, 
And angry voices, rocked my dwelling frail— 
1 dreamed a dream. 
In swift succession passed 

The scenes before my vision—aye, so swift, 
That with those moments to compare our own, 
Were to compare our years with moments, We | 
Are strange, nay, awful beings—who may know 
Himself, what dread, surprising mysteries 
Within him lic, unseen and all involved 
In shadows dim, that hide that viewless land { 
What doth the Spirit, when the body sleeps ¢ 
Where is the immortal, when the mortal part 
Is locked in slumber? Whither strays the mind 
While disenthralled from sense? The intellect 
Needs not to rest—the immuterial thought 
Can surely never tire :—Oh ! fathomless 
Existence ' what are we, and what art thou ? 

The sun was setting—clouds had robed the heav'ns, 
Save where his beams the sinking orb had shed 
Around and cleared his pathway ; o'er him hung 
Their vapory volumes, bright as burnished gold, 
Like banners waving ‘mid sepulchral pomp. 
A boundless place in solemn stillness lay 
Outstretched before me, covered thick with flowers 
And blooming herbage, far as eye could reach, 
No living thing was there—a solitude 
It seomed—a wide, green wilderness, whereon 
The slanting reys, throughout its lone extent, 
Were poured, in splendor, from the glowing west. 
Methought [ stood upon this verdant plain, 
Not knowing whence L came, or wherefore there, 
And gazed around in fear and trembling awe. 
Anon T tried to move, but motionless 
Remained, fast bound and riveted to earth, 
Like ryid marble on its moveless base. 
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Now quickly, in my dream, the day was gone, 
And night drew on, and fitful winds, with hoarse 
And sullen whispers, stirred the restless air, 

The shades fell darker, blackness tangible 
Seemed ereeping coldly by with clammy touch, 
A moment passed, and then the heavens again 
Grew bright, and round the far horizon’s edge 
Wide lambent flames uprose ; the inky clouds 
‘Turned red above me, and with scarlet dyes 
Became like blood, as if surcharged With fire. 
And now the skies, which like a furnace blazed, 
Were sheeted o'er with light, and to and fro, 
Those lurid flames, with hot sulphureous breath, 
Careering, moved in ghastly, glittering files, 

And dazzling squadrons, ‘neath whose parching breath 
The flowers withered—vegetation died, 

And all that plain was now a burning sea, 

Whose fiery waves, like melted hills, upheaved 
Their glitterimg crests, and, rolling, licked the sky. 
Amazed [ looked, much wondering what might mean 
Such change as this, or why this direful scene. 
But while thus musing, something to my mind, 
For sound T heard not, whispered fearfully: 


Behold the warld of Bleme ntal flame! 


Behold the dire Hing of primeval fire “ha 
Then all was changed, and quick as nimblest thought 


The molten lake and skies had fled away. 
) Upon the summit of a hill that rose, 


With rugged sides, precipitous and bare, _ 
I sat reclining ;—strangely low and «weet 
And thrilling sounds were ringing in my ear, — 
In mute astonishment, again, methought 
I looked in silent wonderment around, 
Above, beneath, but naught did recognize 
Of time or place, High on her throne the moon 
Was shining ; soft and clear her light appeared, 
But brighter far than e’er my waking hours 
Had known ;—'t was like the light of day that breaks 
Triumphing from the east ; magnificent 
The radiant mantle which her silver rays 
Wove over all that greeted then my eyes! 
There in the distance lay a city ;—vast 
Its walls and lofty ; far on either hand 
It stretched away, and glimmering by its side 
A river broad as mightiest flood that rolls 
To Ocean's waves, tremendous, swept along. 
And on its waters, what seemed ships, did ride, 
Vou xv 12 
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Whose sails, outepread to catch the breeze of night, 
Gleamed faintly ;—boats and fairy barques flew o'er 
The gliding current on their snowy wings. 

The city! oh, what thought has eer conceived 

Of such a city! Not the capitals 

Where eastern monarchs dwell in royal state, 

Not India’s seat of empire may compare 

With that in glory ;—columns, giant towers, 

And massive arches stood in long array 

And dim perspective ; palaces were there, 

And heaven high temples, fanes, and regal domes 
Of wondrous beauty—aught so passing fair 

Earth never saw—and ponderous gates of brass 
Wide open stood, through which methought I gazed 
Adown mterminable streets, where grand 

And glorious structures lifted up their forms ' 
Aguinst the sky in majesty severe. 


Thus lay the city, bathed in living light, 

That light mysterious, whose unearthly glare 
Revealed the wonders of that solemn scene, 
And, as I listened, sounds of revelry 

I heard, and strains of gay, glad music, songs 
And shouts of merriment, and trumpet-tones 
That rent the air, and clarion notes and clang 
Of distant cornets blended all in one, 

That stirred my spirit with unwonted joy, 
Was it some carnival or festal hour 

Of mirth and gladness (—-thronging myriads 
Of living beings, unaware of fate, / 
Intoxieate with wild and thoughtless joy, 
Led on the dance along those regal ways 


And spacious avenues ;—ah ! hapless ones, : 
Ye did not know what doom was drawing near! ( 
For then, I dreamed, a dusky shadow stole 5 
Athwart th’ horizon, and a fearful shape ! 
Or Thing of Darkness on its utmost bound t 
I saw uprising with terrific frown. r 
It seemed a WALL, enormous, black, and grim | P b 
And reared its horrid form far up the sky b 
That hung above those fated beings, whose 0 
Destruction terrible was coming fast. h 
For this huge wall of Darkness then, I thought, ~ 
Begirt the city, and its murky folds h 
Drew near and nearer still; and as with slow 

And steady march, the Blackness moving, cast 8 
His deep'ning shadows on the city’s verge. y 
A sudden terror seized the countless host, - 


And pale alarm sat on each phantom-face di 
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Of all that multitude ; and then, a ery 
That stayed the bounding pulses in my veins, 
And froze my heart—a shriek, a frightful groan 
Burst on my ear, and racked the very vault 
Of heaven! ah, me! what fears did then invade 
That spectral throng, (for still 1 seemed to know, 
Yet not fo eee it all.) as towering high 
Crept on the foldings of that monstrous wall ! 
One fearful look, and then, in frantic haste 
They turned and fled—but whither eon/d they fleet 
On! on! the fiend of Darkness still did move 
In silence. Faded now the light; the moon 
No longer shone ; the river too, had ceased 
To flow, nor moved his stagnant waters more. 
Oh! then thy ruin lingered not, thou proud, 
Bright city of my dreams! thy final day, 
Thy last dread hour had come !—a murmuring noise— 
A hollow roar smote on the air, and le! 
The Wall fell in !—a smothered sound, and all 
Was still, and all was whelmed in rayless night ! 
So died the city—so my dream was done, 

Ww. 


Robespierre. 


I am not writing the eulogy of Robespierre. 1 would not here ques- 
tion the verdict which later historians have passed on the general tenor: 
of his political life. His real policy, an impenetrable mystery to his 
own age, defies the closest scrutiny, alike of triends and foes. The 
“reign of terror,” than which France knows no darker page in all her 
revolutionary annals, was a theatre well adapted for the display of 
those energies, which caused even the maste1-spirits or his own age to 
relinquish the long cherished objects of personal ambition, Stained 
by crimes of glaring enormity he may have been, and doubtless was ; 
but the immense power he wielded, the part he played in the destinies 
of France, aye, even the verdict which condemns him, attest full well 
his greatness. He may have been a curse to France, but on this we 
pass no judgment. We speak of Robespierre the man, his virtues and 
his crimes ; the day of his glory, and the hour of his death, 

Like many, who have attained the highest honors of church and 
state, Maximilian Robespierre was of humble birth, and his earlier 
years were not spent amid the enfeebling luxuries of the court. Pov- 
erty, and the necessary exertion which his humble sphere demanded, 
disciplined him to that manly self-reliance, that dependence on his 
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own internal resources, which characterized his later and more mature 
efforts, and by which, he was enabled to overcome the numerous obsta- 
cles which the absence of wealth or family connections opposed to his 
success. Habituated by his early indigence to the utmost frugality, 
he never coveted wealth; and even when, as virtual dictator of 
France, he could command uncounted millions, he limited his expendi- 
ture to the trifling sum of eight shillings a day. ‘This was unquestion- 
ably one of the sources of his power, and one which few of his con- 
temporaries possessed. 

His first appearance attracted but little attention amid the busy 
crowd who thronged the councils and the courts of France. His per- 
sonal appearance was far from prepossessing. His voice was harsh 
and te am But ere long the humble advocate of Arras stood forth 
as the acknowledged compeer of Mirabeau and Danton. — By his abili- 
ties, his energy and his perseverance, he attained an influence in the 
Assembly and the Communes, which rendered his sanction not only 
important, but in many cases necessary, to the success of political 
measures. 

As an orator, his power did not consist in compliance with the for- 
mal rules of art, but in, at least, an apparent sincerity and earnestness. 
In the Constituent Assembly he never expressed a hasty opinion, and 
was consequently, firm and decided in his position and equally firm in 
expressing his opinions, when once they had been formed. Still, 
says one, he not unfrequently displayed eloquence of no common kind. 
Lord Brougham speaks of his “ producing passages of eloquence 
possessing merit of the highest order,” and of his putting forth occa- 
sional powers of oratory “ unequaled, save by Demosthenes.” His 
speeches were rendered effectual by that impressive solemnity and 
conclusive reasoning which evince the presence of an earnest and 
powerful mind. Yet it is not as an orator, but as a revolutionary 
statesman, that he is best known to the world. 

His mysterious conduct at the festival de Etre Supréme led many 

~ to suppose that long suppressed passion had temporarily usurped the 
throne of reason; yet it is more probable that the unrestrained rev- 
elry of that occasion threw him off his guard, for he seems to have 
strangely forgotten the critical position in which he stood. But what- 
ever explanation may be offered for his conduct at the festival, it was a 
fatal misstep. His frequent executions had aroused suspicions that he, 
too, was faithless to the government ; and that very night, while, amid 
the bacchanalian licence of that sacred festival, he thoughtlessly dis- 
closed the long buried secrets of his soul, and with a maniac chuckle, 
named the guillotined victims of sated revenge, hostile eyes were 
watching his every motion ; hostile ears were treasuring his slightest 
whisper. Yet Robespierre thought himself free from danger, and firmly 
believed that none dared to oppose his will, or question either the jus- 
tice of his motives, or his attachment to France. 

But Robespierre had reached the zenith of his glory. The tide 
was turning. Scarce a single month had elapsed, when the bitter it- 
vectives of Billaud Varennes warned him of his coming doom. 
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Robespierre muttered a haughty reply ; but the shouts of his enemies 
vociferating “ d bas, a bas le tyran!” drowned even the harsh tones of 
his commanding voice. The chamber, almost to aman echoed the 
charges of Varennes, and Robespierre stood alone. He was master 
no longer. Intoxicated with past success he had pointed even from 
that council-chamber to the gathering crowd without, and boasted that 
they were his. But now, those who before had stood by him because 
they dared not stand against him, drowned his voice with their shouts, 
as he vainly demanded to speak “ for life and honor.” Denied a hear- 
ing, the dictator of France retired to the secret councils of the Jacob- 
ins; but it was too late: not even Napoleon himself, much less the 
irresolute Henriot, could have crushed the now matured rebellion. 
Here Robespierre erred, erred fatally, in his reliance on civil power, 
unsupported by military force. 

At last the day of his death arrived. The fate he had measured to 
others was reserved for himself. Isolated from the sympathies of man, 
and wrapt in a gloomy ascetism, he met his fate with a haughty digni+ 
ty, which nought but gratified revenge could have supported. Amid 
the insults and the curses of the populace, he was hurried before the 
very tribunal which he himself had organized and over whose secret 
dehberations he had long presided. In this hour of his disgrace his 
pulse preserved its regular beat, his countenance its uniform serenity. 
He had long anticipated his doom; and years before, in the densely 
thronged council chamber, he had spoken in tones of prophetic elo- 
quence, of an ignominious death. He had looked beyond the tragic 
scenes of that day, and well he knew that the curses of France would 
follow his departing spirit, while his bones were bleaching in the sun. 
Yet he had counted the cost, and did not quail when danger came. 

There is not the slightest evidence to show, that, as some have 
gravely asserted, Robespierre designed to set up a new religion in 
France, analogous to that of Mohammed. Such insinuations are rath- 
er indicative of a fertile imagination in those who make them, than a 
legitimate inference from his known policy. It seems more probable 
that his design was to establish a permanent civil dictatorship, which 
might form the basis of a powerful empire. With the knowledge 
which history gives us of the events of those times and the conse- 
quences which have resulted from them, it doubtless seems to us an 
absurd attempt ; but it is far easier to point out the errors of the past, 
tian to predict the certain results of present policy. He is charged 
with having deserted the democracy, and doubtless he did relax his 
eflorts in their behalf, yet he never formally opposed their measures. 
The public executions, so frequent while he was in power, can never 
he justified, and they must ever give a mournful aspect to the history 
of that critical period. 

I can say but little within the limits of this article of his contests 
with Danton and the Girondists. I cannot indeed admit that he sided 
with the Jacobin party merely to accomplish his own private schemes, 
or the more successfully to carry out the political plans he had previ- 
ously devised; for this supposition is inconsistant with that uniform 
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sincerity, which even his political enemies attributed to him: bat it 
seems more probable that he sympathized with the Jacobin movements, 
without embracing all the sentiments of the Jacobin creed. And this 
conclusion is confirmed by two facts,—that the Jacobin leaders readily 
consigned the interests of their party to his superintendence, in full 
confidence of his sincerity——and that he adhered to them, after they 
had become useless to him as a political tool, 1 might add, that the 
success of the Jacobin interest, while under his management, author- 
ize us to suppose that he labored for them, as well as himself, 

He was a revolutionary statesinan, His political measures could 
never have been silently accomplished in France. ‘The terrors of the 
guillotine were necessary to enforce compliance on the part of his  po- 
litical adherents, and deter his opposers from obstinate resistance. 
With consummate skill he swayed the wild forces of a revolution, to 
whose virulence he had largely and designedly contributed, and with 
which his memory will ever be identitied. The quiet routine of 
peaceful life had no charms for him; and yet he loathed the rigid dis- 
cipline of the camp: he sought the storms of civil strife: his restless 
spirit longed tor secret, bloody schemes. Inthe Constituent Assembly, 
Robespierre was ably supported, yet he never possessed the influence 
which Mirabeau, or perhaps Billaud, enjoyed. ‘The great body of the 
Assembly, bound together by hereditary honors or family connections, 
viewed him as an interloper, inferior in birth and fortune to themselves, 
though they dreaded his influence with the communes. 

Robespierre was gloomy and suspicious. He would have tools, not 
friends. Suspecting all, he trusted none. Silent, selfish, and repul- 
sive, he shunned the friendly courtesies of man, and disdained the 
sympathies and charities of the world. He was “ inexorable as death, 
and inscrutable as the grave.” Yet, in honesty and integrity, he was 
not surpassed by his contemporaries; his age has christened him “ the 
incorruptible.” He would be feared rather than respected. He had 
faithful slaves. ‘ Patriot, or no patriot,” said Fouquin ‘Tinville, “ when 
Robespierre has pointed out any one to me, he must die.” He was a 

an of blood ; yet he lived amid ruffians, and his age was an age of 
crimes. The day of his power was a“ Reign of ‘Terror ;” but for 
its revolting scenes he is not wholly responsible. France trembles 
even now at his name ; yet forgets not that foes were his historians, and 
successful rivals his biographers. 

We have thus seen the all-successful advocate of Arras outstripping 
every rival, crushing every foe, ull not a champion remained to contest 
with him the bloody arena. | detest his crimes, | sympathize not 
with his merciless policy ; but 1 cannot, in justice, side with the bit- 
ter Carlyle, who thus describes the conqueror of the Girondists. “A 
_ sea-green atrabiliar formula of a man; without head, without 

eart, or any grace, gift, or even vice beyond common, if it were not 
vanity—meant by nature for a Methodist parson of the stricter sort, to 
doom men who depart from the written confession ; to chop fruitless, 
shrill logic ; to contend, and suspect, and ineffectually wrestle.” No; 
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the success of deep-laid schemes, the bloody scenes when Terror 
reigned; the ghosts of the guillotined, yea, the voice of reluctant his- 
torians, bespeak the man of giant thought and iren nerve. Long will 
the name of Maximilian Robespierre be remembered. Hated he may 
be, but never despised. Yet, even the life-like eloquence of a Lamar- 
une can never divest his memory of its lurid, ghostly glare. 

B. 


Editor's Cable. 


A worn or two with you, dear Reader. No, we take back that “dear,” for just 
now we do n't eare the value of the nine hundred and ninty ninth part of a farthing 
whether you are deer or scheap, as the Dutehman would say, The truth is, we have 
trot the hlues, and are consequently ina very reckless mood, Did you ever have the 


fortune to become personally acquainted with those azure imps ¢ Did they ever 
persuade you that the world was going, wrong end first, straight to ruin; and that 
you were the only person in it capable, or fit to stop it and set things teright | Did 
they ever persuade you that the Sun got up, in the middle of the forenoon, in the 
west, and, after creeping sulkily across the lead paved sky, went to bed in the east !— 
that the man in the moon was making faces at you ‘—and that the stars, each with a 
leor in its eye, were winking to each other in derision of yout Did they ever convince 
you that the whole world in general, and everybody in particular, had no other busi- 
ness here than just to torment you {—to coax the Post Master to overlook your letters 
every time you are sure there is one for you f—to tread on your toes just when your 
corns are the sorest{—to carry off your left boot just as the bell “turns over” for 
morning prayers {—and steal your umbrella every time a rainy day comes! Did 
they ever constrain you, in view of all this unmerited persecution, to become perfeetly - 
savace and desperate /—to return every glance of your tormentors with a ferocious 

frown every hypocritical, good-natured word of theirs with a spiteful snarl! 

Did they ever fool you into the belief that you could accomplish the most unheard of 

feats—and induce you to attempt them? as, for instance, biting an inch off the end 

of a crow-bar, or swallowing a pickled pepper without winking !—preventing your 

sweetheart from having her own way {—splitting the button on the off horn of the 

moon with a rifle ball (—or, 


“ Tying up the winds in a bundle together, 
And tickling their ribs with an ostrich's feather.” 


Did they, whenever you attempted to learn a lesson, frighten the letters into a stam- 
pede ‘—fiddle while sentences danced a cotillion, and paragraphs struck up a waltz! 
—and cause chapters to promenade, “down outside and up the middle,” in the most 
approved style of confusion. In short, did they ever make you think that the world 
hand grone crazy, and that yourself was the superintendent of “ Bedlam broke loose © 
It net, most heartily do we congratulate you on your good fortune, But avaunt! ye 
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foul fiends, and make way for brighter thoughts. Thanksgiving is coming and we 
muat be merry. 

Thanksgiving! why, the very word smacks of pumpkins pies and puddings. It 
places us right back inte the midst of the “fixings.” We can see the lantern’s light 
gleam out through the cracks of the old barn—can hear the stifled cackle of chanti- 
cleer as the grasp of the assassin tightens around his neck—aye, we can stand by and 
witness his death-struggle without flinching. Next comes the “hot bath” in the 
kitchen, and then how the feathers fly! The boiling process follows, and we can 
even now hear that old pot growling and sputtering in the intense heat of that maple 
fire. Morning comes, and the notes of preparation resound from the kitchen. The 
children are banished—to them the kitchen is “ tabooed”—the cook hurries back and 
forth from the buttery with a busy and important air—the fragrance of spices and 
sweetmeats steams up through the open door—the beating of eggs and the rattling 
of dishes makes sweet music in our ear, But, hark! the bell rings. It is service 
time, and we must away to church, How lengthy is our good pastor's prayer —how 
tedious his sermon—how slowly he reads his hymn—and then what a dull, dragging 
tune the choir are sawing upon! Will they never have done Yes, the last “ Amen” 
is at length uttered—a general scramble ensues, and the whole congregation moves 
off to the “ feast of fat things” at home, Soon the great table is set out, flanked by 
another of humbler dimensions —Then in march, “in long array and in procession 
vast,” a troop of eatables formidable enough to put to rout an army of voracious ap- 
petites. There is a host of garden vegetables, followed by spareribs and turkeys— 
puddings and pies come tramping after, and a gigantic chicken pie brings up the rear. 
At length the signal is given—for a moment there is a scraping of chairs and then 
all is hushed—Grace is reverently said by the sire while the “ young folk,” with bowed 
heads, eye the turkey askance from under their up-strained brows. A general 
flourish of knives follows, and the battle is begun, Now woe to the unlucky wight 
who falters or faints —At length the heat of conflict abates. The victors retire, and 
the wreck is cleared away. Evening comes on, and then an hour's coasting in the 
moonlight adown the steep hill-side, or an hour's skating on the smooth and shining 
ice, and then an adjournment to that old, long kitchen, where, by the glowing fire- 
light, the winged moments speed unheeded by. Oh, what would you give, dear 


reader, to be a boy again, if only just long enough to spend a Thanksgiving evening 
as merrily and carelessly as you passed those of your early days ¢ 
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Are expected to make known their names to at least one of the Editors, If desired, 
it will be kept sacredly seeret. But it is necessary that we should have some guar: 
antee of the originality of whatever we publish ; and furthermore it is often desir- 
able to consult the Author before an article is printed. On these grounds, we wish to 
know the Author of every article sent to us; and since we value our Magazine, an 
shall strive to give it an elevated character, personal considerations shall not influence 
us either in accepting or rejecting the favors of any imdividual, 
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